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THE printer takes the literty of stating that the two Sermons here- 

with re-published—the first published in March, 1860, the other 

quite recently—are issued by a friend of the church, and at his individual 

expense, in order to perpetuate the facts and consideration embodied, and to 

have them in the bands of some of the friends of a chureh, which has had 

a warm place in his heart, rom the times of its enrliest struggles up to its 
present prosperous condition. 
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EvawsviLLE, February 27th, 1860. 


Rev. W. H. McCARER: 


DEAR S1&:—The undersigned, having had the 
pleasure of listening to your historical discourse, delivered yesterday, in the Old 
Presbyterian Church of this city, on the oecagjon of usiiig said Church for the 
lust lime previous to its demolition, and believing that the publication of the 
discourse would promote the interests of the Church, respectiully request n copy 
for that purpose. 


CHAS. I. BATTELL. JAS. E. BLYTHE. 
J H. CUTLER. M. A. LAWRENCE. 
JOHN W. FOSTER. JOHN SHANKLIN. 
CHAS. S. WELLS. SAMUEL ORR. 
JAMES SWANSON. M. DALZELL. 
SAMUEL E. GILBERT. W. BAKER. 
CONRAD BAKER. C. C. TYRRELL. 
DANIEL MORGAN. BLYTHE HYNEs. 


CHAS, F. BROUGHTON. 


EvaNsviLLE, March 29th, 1860. 
To Messrs. Shanklin, Orr, Blythe, Baker, and others: 


GENTLEMEN :—Yours, requesting a copy of 
my last discours delivered in the old Presbyterian Meeting House, was received 
yesterday. 

The judgment you express, that its publication will be promotive of the 
interests of tne ¢hurch, leads me to waive any private fe-ling of doubt I may 
have as to the want of literary excellence in the sermon. In reply, therefore, I 
herewith furnish you with the manuscript of the same. 

Praying that your expectations in its publication may be realized, and that 
the Father ot all mercies nay prosper you in your present arduous undertaking 
in building a new house o! worship to His praise. 


I am, very respectfully, yours, 


WM. H. McCARER 


SERMON. 


DEUT. 32: 7.—Hemember the days of old; consider the years of many 
generations: ask thy father, and he will shew thee; thy elders, and they will tell 
thee. ¥ 


Occasions making important changes in life should always be 
seasons of thoughtfulness and consideration. Such occasions 
are epochs in men’s lives—in the existence of families, societies, 
and nations. They are poets from which new eras extend 
themselves—eras that should be higher and nobler in all that 
belongs to human excellence. But this can not be the case, 
unless the actors, at such times, ‘‘call to remembrance the 
former days." It is absolutely necessary that there should be 
intelligent review; for only by such review can men know what 
errors have been committed ; and hence, be warned and pre- 
pared to shun them ; and only by such review can they under- 
stand what are the elements essential to their prosperity ; and, 
moreover, unless they have ''eyes that see not,” they can 
learn how God hath dealt with them—blessing them when they 
have walked in his counsels, and pouring confusion on their 
endeavors when they have walked in their own craftiness. 

This, undoubtedly, was the reason why the man of God, on 
the occasion referred to, called upon his followers ‘‘ to remem- 
ber the days of old—to consider the years of many generations ;" 
how Jehovah ‘‘found Jacob in a desert land, and led him about 
and instructed him, and kept him as the apple of his eye (verse 
10), and taught him all the words of this law, saying it is not a 


vain thing for you, because it is your life" (verse 47) ; and with 
these remembrances fresh before their minds, he would have 
them enter upon their long promised possession. 

Butit is not only as an incentive to duty that they were to 
call to remembrance the days of old. No, it does the 
heart good—it is pleasant in itself to live over again the joys, 
and also the sorrows, of the past; it thus awakens thoughtful- 
ness to God, giving us, also, opportunity for testifying to his 
truth and faitfulness. 

And now, my hearers, I need not state to you the peculiar- 
ities of the occasion upon which weare assembled, and which 
indicate the fitness of this afternoon's service, as one of special 
review—as one in which we cannot but call to remembrance the 
days that are past. 

We are met here for the last time to worship God. Christians: 
no more, from this sacred desk, shall you hear the precious 
promises of your Saviour’s love ; never more around His table, 
as you did this morning, will you sere commemorate His 
dying mercy. Sinners: never from this spot shall you again 
be warned to flee from the wrath to come: and never again, as 
perhaps you did this morning, will you here refuse to obey 
Christ's dying command. Never again from this pulpit are to 
go forth the words of holy truth; never again is here to ascend 
incense of Sabbath prayers ; never again are these walls to be 
made vocal with the songs of Zion! Before another holy 
Sabbath, and the workman’s—the workman’s? aye, the spoz/er's 
strength, will have begun the work of demolition, and this, 
* our holy, " and to us ‘* our beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised God, will be defiled, and allour pleasant things laid 
waste. "—( Isaiah 64: IT.) 

To think of this, is, to many of you, painful. lt is like giv- 
ing up the simpler homes of our early love, where we dwelt with 
the companion of our youth— where our little ones first saw the 
light, and we ourselves first felt the mysterious joy and the mys- 
terious power of parental love; where our little ones played 
around our feet, and prattled music to our ears ; where, perhaps, 
some of them died in all their cherub beauty—the whole place 
hallowed by the tenderest memories. And yet we voluntarily 
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leave those early homes to inhabit more spacious and ornate 
dwellings, but often, alas, to enjoy less of peace and domestic 
happiness. 

May the last particular, in this analogy, not hold true in the 
change we propose to make inour Church accommodations. 
May the warm sympathies, engendered by early difficulties, 
with which the membership of this Church had to contend, 
never be quenched ; but when we shall enter our more commo- 
dious house of worship, may those sympathies glow with 
purer and warmer intensity, so that men, as they look upon us, 
may indeed say, as they regard our constancy—‘‘ Behold how 
good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity." 

But I will not, with such reflections, consume your time. 


I wish to call in review before you incidents connected with 
the building of tnis house of worship. It was erected in the 


year 1832, some eleven years after the organization of the 
Church, which organization took place in 1821; under the 
direction of the Kev. D. C. Banks, who was at that time settled 
over the Presbyterian Church of Henderson, Ky. The original 
members only numbered some ten or twelve, and, for years, 
there was but little increase, and they were indeed as “sheep 
without a shepherd," and without a certain dwelling place. 
Their place of meeting was sometimes in private houses, 
sometimes in an old log school house, on the lower side of 
Locust Street, nearly mid-way between First and Second 
Streets; on one or two occasions, as I have been told—I mean 
prior to the year 1833—in a log building, standing upon First 
Street, between Oak and Mulberry, and which is still in exis- 
tence, and may be seen, having been removed, and now used 
by Mr. Wm. Dean on his property, corner of First and Mul- 
berry Streets. The old Court House—where H. Nelson & 
Co.'s Auction Rooms now are, south corner of Third and 
Main Streets—was a favorite place of meeting. There was no 
flooring—*' puncheon seats" were placed on the bare ground 
—the fire in winter was against the wall, in à poorly formed 
fire place ; the smoke, too, often to the great inconvenience of 
the worshipers, choosing to fnd its way up through the entire 
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space of the building, and out by numerous accommodating 
chinks and crannies. In this place some of our citizens were 
baptized in infancy ; there some of the present members of the 
Church, and some of our precious dead, commemorated the 
dying love of Christ; there blessed meetings where held, and 
although the building was uncomely, yet God was there, feeding 
his people not only with the strong meat of bis word, but ''the 
finest of the wheat." It is believed that some of the mecting 
of this church were held in the brick school house on the 
‘Public Square," on the rear of what is now No. 76 Main Street. 
But this coula only have been in the early part of the year 1832, 
for the erection of said school house and this edifice dated 
about the same time; but, as the school house wassmall it was 
possibly finished earlier, and it was during this intervening time, 
between periods of finishing the two buildings, that Church 
service was held ther 

To the Rev. Calvin Butler— brother-in-law of Mr. John 
Shanklin, now an Elder in this Church—are we indebted for 
this building. He urged the feasibility of such a project, and 
called upon the people ‘‘to arise and build." He was settled, 
at that time, in Princeton ; and between that place and this, 
a distance of thirty miles, there did not exist a house of 
worship; neither was there one in this place, unless it be the 
log building upon First Street, near Mulberry ; and, yet, this 
is a matter of doubt, some saying that that building was used 
for a Baptist meeting house—others that it was a school house, 
used for religious worship. I have since learned, upon the au- 
thority of the present owner of the building, that it was not built 
originally for a house of worship, but fora private residence; 
and, but a little while before the erection of this old Church 
edifice, fitted up by the regular Baptists of this County. The 
enterprise was commenced in the year 1831. The city at that 
time could not have contained more than three hundred inhab- 
itants, There were but three brick buildings in the place—the 
Courit House, the building now known as Mozart Hall, on First 
Street below Sycamore, and a one story brick, standing near 
the west corner of Main and First Streets. This spot was then 
‘in the woods, " as wasalso the Court House. The site upon 
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which it was built was so elevated that it was called ‘‘ The 
Hill, " and the Church, at first, went by the name of '* The 
Church on the Hill.” The flight of steps by which we now 
ascend to the audience room indicates how much the hill had to 
be excavated to bring the streets around it to their present 
grade. 

The citizens who took the lead in the enterprise were 
Messrs. John Shanklin and Judge William Olmsted, both 
Elders at this time ; Mr. Luke Wood, who wasan Elder at the 
time of his death; Major Alanson Warner, who worshiped 
within these walls until the time ef his decease, some five years 
since ; and Amos Clark, Esq., now residing in Texas. Mr. 
Butler, when the effort to build was commenced, changed his 
residence to this place; and, partly to fulfill the object of his 
desires, made a visit East to collect funds to complete it.* No 
attempt was made to make the building ornamental —‘‘a plain 
building, 30 by 50;" itis believed that the entire cost was 
brought within the limits of thirteen hundred dollars. The first 
set of seats were plain, pine benches without backs; a slight 
elevation, upon which was placed a second-hand dry goods box, 
covered with a piece of green book muslin, or ‘‘ baize," was 
** the desk," from which the minister held forth the Word of 
Life. 

Subsequently, and, ‘‘to keep up with the times," benches 
with backs were introduced; and an oblong pulpit, of plain 
panel work, painted white and which enclosed the preacher 
so completely that when he sat down he could scarcely be seen 


by the audience, and when he rose to preach, it was as iffrom a 
strong frontier block house, he sent forth Gospel missiles. This 
pulpit had a place oz/szde the building when your speaker came 
among you, ten years ago. i 

Mr. Butler did not remainlong with the Church, but removed, 
about the year 1834, to the town of Washington; thence to 
Boonville, in the adjoining County ; thence to Illinois, where, 
some four years ago—in the midst of his usefulness—he — ! 
asleep without a moment's warning. Like Enoch, ‘‘ he walked 
with God and was not, because God took him." 


(2) see Appendix. 
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Subsequently, after 1834, the Church enjoyed the ministry of 
the Rev. Mr. McAfee, who was at the sametime laboring in the 
Presbyterian Church at Henderson. In the year 1837 the Rev. 
Jeremiah R. Barnes took up his residence premanantly in the 
city, and was invited to become Pastor of the Church. 

The year 1848 formed a new erain the Church. Through the 
labors of the Rev. A. E. Lord, the whole interior of the building 
was re-modeled to its present style, the portico was prefixed, 
and the small belfrey, with a neat spire surmounting it. <A bell 
was introduced, and thus, sixteen years after the erection of 
the building, did the Sabbath bell send forth its silvery voice 
and call upon the people to come up and worship God in *'* the 
Church on the Hill." 

In 1851, finding the house too small for the use of the congre- 
gation,- the rear gable end was taken out, and the building 
extended some twenty-nine feet in length; and the little gallery, 
occupied by the Choir, also introduced, increasing the capacity 
of the building some thirty per cent. 

This brings us—I trust by no wearying minuteness—to the 
present time. By vote of the church and congregation, a short 
time since, the trustees sold this property, the avails of which 
sale make a material item in meeting the expenses of the new 
building, now in course of erection. 

It would bea great pleasure to feel that every thing in the 
history of our past was unmixed with unpleasant connections. 

But history can never be unmade. And suream I that this 
occasion ought not to pass without calling to remembrance cer- 
tain erroneous impressions, touching the tenure by which the 
Church held this property. It has been stated, by persons sup- 
posed “to know whereof they affirm, " that the site upon 
which the building stands, and the funds collected for its 
erection, were contributed, not to build a Presbyterian Meeting 
House, but to build what was called a Union Meeting House— 
or one which should belong jointly to, and be used alike by, all 
Evangelical Christian denominations. ‘Therefore, persons, con- 
fiding in these rumors, have, naturally enough, adjudged and 
declared, that we held the property without valid claim, and that 
the proceeds of the late sale ought to have been apportioned 
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to all the evangelica! denominations of the city. And your 
speaker, in attempting to collect funds to erect our new building, 
has been embarrassed by this forestalling misapprehension ; and 
when friends have kindly refused aid, in several instances, it has 
been with an expressed belief that we had already in use too 
much that did not come to us by clear title. 

There is nota grainof evidence to show that funds were asked 
for a Union Meeting House, or that the spot was ever ceded 
with that end in view. It was not ceded at all; it was purchased. 
Let me exhibit the grounds upon which I make this positive 
statement. They are to be seen in original papers, now in pos- 
session of the Trustees, and opento the inspection of any person 
wishing more than the mere statement of the fact. First is the 
original subscription paper, drawn up before even the lot upon 
which the Church stands was selected—let alone purchased— 
and is inthe following words: ‘The undersigned, being desir- 
ous to havea Presbyterian Meeting House for Evansville, and its 
Vicinity, promise to pay the sums annexed to our names, to 
Trustees hereafter to beappointed by the subscribers.” It goes 
on further to state the kind of building. This original docu- 


ment is dated ‘‘ April 20th, 1831." Second, isa minute, com- 
mencing thus: ‘‘At the meeting of the subscribers for building 


a Presbyterian Meeting House, in the town of Evansville, at the 
house of Alanson Warner, on the 23d of April, for the purpose 
of electing Trustees, in pursuance of the subscription," &c. It 
then states that the ** following persons were chosen as Trustees 
—Amos Clark, Alanson Warner and William Olmsted. ” 
This paper has the authograph signatures of David Negley, 
President, and James Lewis, Secretary. 

Third, is a title bond, given by John B. Stinson, in which he 
binds himself to convey to these Trustees the lots upon which 
the Church now stands, ‘‘In and for the consideration of one 
hundred dollars,” which, at that time, was the fair valuation of 
the property. 

Fourth, is the deed itself, by which John B. Stinson actually 
conveys the property to said Trustees, stating in exact language 
—'' To the Trustees of the Presbyterian Church and congrega 
tion." 


Fifth, is a formal commission given to Rev. Mr Butler 
when contemplating a visit to the Eastern States, authorizing 
him to call upon Christians there, and ask them—here is the 
exact language—‘‘for aid in building a Presbyterian Meeting 
House, in the town of Evansville." 

Mr. Butler made that journey, and upon his commission are 
the authograph subscriptions of some of the most distinguished 
men in the Church. Some three or four hundred dollars were 
thus secured by Mr. Butler. 

And now, in view of this exhibit, we are prepared to say 
that no more perfect chain of evidence could be formed to 
establish a claim upon anything than that upon which this Church 
claims its possession ; and to obligate the Trustees to devote it 
to no other uses than those to which it has been devoted by 
regular vote of the Church and congregation. 

But how did the impressions originate? How does it, to this 
late day, possess the minds or some of the best citizens, who 
were part of the community when the Church was built, and who 
are still among us? Undoubtedly in this way: The population 
of the city did not, at that date, exceed three or four hundred. 
There was not even a school house suitable for a place to worship 
God. Mr. Butler set his heart on building up the Presbyterian 
Church here. When the work of securing a place of worship was 
entered upon—the subscription paper actually in circulation— 
those having the work in hand, generously, in good faith, and in 
oft-repeated declarations, assured all who felt an interest in the 
preaching of the Gospel, that when Presbyterian services were 
not in regular appointment, the house of worship should 
be at the service of any evangelical denomination. And it was. 
No instance can be referred to, when it was refused. The fact 
is, that for the firstsix years after its erection, other denomina- 
tións did use it more than the Presbyterians. Thus were the 
promises fulfilled zo the letter. 

About 1837, the Rev. Mr. Barnestook up his residence here 
and was invited to become the regular Pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Of course, being on the ground, in this capacity, 
he had his regular appointments, and they were every Sabbath, 

And thus it was that disappointment began to be felt 


almost. 
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when others could not occupy the building. But on every 
Sabbath there was time for others, nor were they ever refused 
when the building was thus vacant. 

Surely our friends, when they look at the matter as it stands, 
will not now charge us with doing that of which worldly men. 
of ordinary honesty, would scorn to be guilty. If the want of 
houses, commodious for religious worship was as greatas in 1832, 
this Church would now make the same free offer that it did then. 
And I here take it upon me, as Pastor of the Church, to say. 
that when our new edifice shall be completed, we will welcome, 
upon the same terms as of 1832, any truly Christian denomina- 
tion to the use of our sanctuary. But I hope they will not, 
because cf this offer, put ina claim to ownership,and, in the event 
of its being sold, demand a 77v rata portion of the funds. 

And here let me vindicate the Church against a different claim. 
It is a claim upon ¢he “tle of our Church, and, consequently, 
all it holds in right of that title. I do it kindly, and in the 
spirit of love towards all whom it may concern. I do it that 
others may know the position which we rightfully hold. 

To attempt to introduce you to the history of the case, in all 
its minuteness, would be preposterous. To those of you who 
are informed as to the general history of the Presbyterian 
Church, it is enough to say that it occurred during the stormy 
times of 1837 and 1838, when the whole Presbyterian Church, 
through the wide extent of our country, was rent in twain. 

The Presbyterianism of the members of this Church was 
never even remotely called in question, To question the Pres- 
byterianism of such a manas Daniel Chute—and it was through 
him the church came in conflict with the Vincennes Presbytery 
—was like questioning the Presbyterianism of John Calvin 
himself. Mr. Chute loved the doctrines of the Church, and 
loved the polity of the Church, and when the Vincennes Pres. 
bytery turned its rebuke upon him, it was not for heresy 
—it dared not do that—it was for not approving the excinding 
act of 1837, and because he was not willing to accord with the 
almost unanimous vote of the Presbytery, thanking the great 
Head of the Church, that the once united Church in our land 
was divided. 
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Or, as it is said by some, that it was because this Church 
wished to retain in its pulpit a man whom the Presbytery disap- 
proved, let it be remembered that this disapproval was based 
not upon questions affecting ministerial or Presbyterial standing, 
but upon questions that were then in issue between the two 
great parties in the Church. It is enough then, to say that the 
Rev. Jeremiah R. Barnes came to us with clear papers, and 
claimed that he should be received by the Presbytery upon those 
papers, as had been the custom in such judicatories for more 
than thirty years, but which the Presbytery of Vincennes, by a 
new measure, were attempting to ignore. Mr. Barnes would 
not submit to this new custom, and this Church stood by him ; 
and it was because of this that the Presbytery sent down a 
commission to coerce the Church into submission —in other 
words, compel the Church to censure Mr. Chute and dismiss 
Mr. Barnes. The Presbytery, in this act, transcended its 
prerogative; and this Church, because of the unconstitutional 
course ot Vincennes Presbytery, immediately withdrew from it, 
and placed itself underthe care of the Salem Presbytery, with 
which it has ever since been connected. “The standards of faith to 
which we adhere are the same embraced by the Church when it 
was organized in 1821. Its basis has not been changed. It is 
conceded that when the Church refused to submit to the uncon- 
stitutional order of the Vincennes Presbytery—z. c. to repudiate 
the vote of its commissioner and to dismiss Mr. Barnes—and 
thus stood upon its constitutional rights, that the Vincennes 
Presbytery did call upon such members of the Church as agreed 
with them, to come out and be organized into another Church; 
that some twelve individuals, for reasons best knowu to them- 

selves, did zo out, and were organized into what is now the 

Vine Street Presbyterian Church of thiscity. Butthis secession 

no more affected the integrity of this Church than the secession 

of as many citizens from the State of Indiana, to organize a free 
government in the country of Yucatan, would affect the integ- 
rity of the State. The Church itself remained intact. It had 
not moved so much asan hair’s breadth from its original basis, 

Of the members of the Church who had ever contributed to the 

erection of the building, all remained with us. Of those who 
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went out to be organized into another church, not one of them 
had ever contributed a cent to cither buy the ground upon which 
the Church was built, or to build it. The old members stood 
together as a unit—were of one heart and one mind, and zz one 
place—the place which they had dedicated to God by their 
treasures, their toils, and their prayers. Why, then, should 
Christian Brethren whom we love, and with whom we are on 
happy terms of Christian fellowship, and whose fellowship we 
desire to cherish— why should they call in question our title, 
refuse to recognize rights which belong to us, and which we can 
never demit because they can possibly belong to none others. 
Carrying our case to the highest of all tribunals, we can confident 
ly say we wrong no man nor no body of men, in asserting that we 
are the earliest Christian Church in this city— *' x. First Presby- 
terian Church in Evansville." 

I regret the circumstances which’ make it necessary thus to 
call to remembrance years that are past. But it is never wrong 
to vindicate the truth of history; and, in this instance, no more 
fitting time could possibly occur to do this than here, and now, 
when we are about to bid farewell forever to the spot upon which 
that history wasenacted. Let no man misunderstand my object 
or my motives. I wish to be honest in the sight of God and 
man. Ihave no wish to excite controversy. I would rather 
avoid it. I assail no individual Christian, and no Christian 
Church. My oniy object is, calmy, yet plainly, to this audience, 
and thus to the community generally, to make known our real 
history, and thus let them judge whether we do not, in good 
conscience, retain everything that a liberal community entrusted 
us with twenty-eight years ago. 

And you, who hear me, can bear witness that I have spoken, 
not in the spirit of bitterness or excitement, but in the spirit of 
moderation and kindness. I remember the words of the Mas- 
ter, when he said, ‘ta new commandment give I unto you, that 
ye love one another." 1 wish to dwell in love with all my 
brethren in Christ. And, I say this the more cordially, because, 
in calling to remembrance the fermer times, there arise before 
my vision scenes of blessed Christian intercourse, when, with 
our brethren inthe other Presbyterian Church i: this city—in 
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alternate services--we labored together, Pastor standing by the 
side of Pastor, urging the people of God to higher consecration 
and holier activity in the Christian life, and also in warning sin- 
ners to be reconciled to God. And, whilst pastors were thus 
employed, the members of both Churches, with heart beating 
to heart, where holding up their hands and piesenting the incense 
to their prayers beforea common mercy-seat. Oh, that just such 
scenes as those might be many times repeated, only with still 
more glorious manifestations of the divine presence; and, before 
I, as an individual, ever needlessly put the least obstacle in the 
way of such harmony, love and co-operation among the children 
of God, ‘‘may my right hand forget its cunning, and may my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 

I recognize something higher than mere denomination or 
sect. ‘‘I believe in the holy Catholié Church, the communion 
of Saints," and I love, above any mere denominationalism, all 
who bear the image of my Savior, and are thus members of 
his one spiritual body. 

And this Church should seek to make this real Catholicity of 
spirit a prominent trait in itscharacter, always. Its early history 
calls upon it so to do. Within these walls our Methodist breth- 
ren often met, and we mingled with them our sacrifices of praise 
and rejoicing. The venerable Father Wheeler, who still lingers 
in the midst of his people, and also Father Parrett, who only a 
few weeks ago ‘‘fell asleep in Jesus," each had their appoint- 
ments for months together inthis house of worship. Here our 
Baptist brethren often met. Some of you can, 1 imagine, 
almost hear the full, clear, powerful voice of that pioneer 
preacher, Rev. Benoni Stinson, rolling along this arched roof. 
So also of our Cumberland brethren. Why, when the General 
Assembly of that Church metin this city, some ten months 
since, one of its reverend commissioners entered this house to 
look upon the field of his earlier toils, telling you of blessed 
scenes he had witnessed here, and of which he was a part; telling 
you of the first soul that, he believed, was ever converted here 
—at one of ther meetings, under his own preaching. He 
described the scene, told who it was—a young lady, who after- 
wards become the companion of one of their worthy ministers, 
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and who, I may now say, was called home only a few weeks ago, 
to receive the fullness of a salvation of which she first tasted here 
in this house. I refer to the daughterof Mr. John Henson, and 
late wife of the Rev. Mr. Darr. 

Remember, then, these former days, my brethren, and let 
them stimulate you to higher and holier zeal for the interests of 
dying men, and especially, lead you to cultivate Christ-like 
regard to all who are ‘‘of the household of faith," whatever 
the differences with you on minor points. 

But come back now to matters of a more personal kind—per- 
sonal. as it regards all who worshiped within these venerated 
walls. i 

What if all the sermons, exhortations,and prayers that have 
been heard within these walls could be re-produced, and pass in 
telegraphic swiftness over the chords of human thought, and 
stand out in distinct dispatch before you? What if all that 
ever definitely occupied your thoughts here in this place were 
luminously photographed. and you should recognize them? 
A single pearly dew-drop will mirror the whole heaven above it, 
and earth, too, to its utmost horizon. What if in a moment 
of time %ere you saw mirrored your whole life, as it was men- 
tally and morally associated with this old building, soon to be 
no more? Ah, now wecall to remembrance the days of old! 

Many are the changes you have experienced since you first 
entered this place. The friends and companions of those days, 
where are they now? “We call, but they answer not again." 
The husband of your youth is not here; she who was the light 
of your eyes is gone; brothers and sisters, but they are not 
here; parents—they, too, are gone; and dear children, whose 
young beauty scarce began to cheer our hearts, the reaper, 
Death, came and gathered them. I speak of these things because 
we cannot but remember the friends who sat by us in the house 
of God, and, being with us here, did much towards determin- 
ing the conditions of our minds and hearts. Some of them 
sat by our sides, not only yearning after higher Christian life 
themselves, but secretly praying for us, that we might be 
brought to taste the grace of God, or be sanctified by a much 
higher power of that grace. And you knew this, when they 
3 
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sat by your side, and when you came back, for the first time, 
after you hcard their parting words and saw their parting look 
—you did it praying that ere, where they had prayed for you, 
you might indeed fulfill theiranxious desires. You here sol- 
emnly promised God that you would follow them to heaven. 
But are you in the way of Life? Or, if in, are you pressing on 
as they and their Savior would have you press? 

There are children whose parents here consecrated them to 
God in holy baptism; since that time they have followed you 
with their prayers. Some of them died praying for you, and 
yet these walls of testimony are to be taken down, and you yet 
refuse to take the vows of God upon you. 

But call to remembrance the sermons to which you have 
listened, the solemn appeals made to your heart and conscience. 
Call to remembrance sacramental scenes of which you have 
been only spectators. Call to remembrance seasons of 
deep religious interest, when the spirit of grace filling this 
place, moved upon your heart, and you were almost persuaded 
to be a Christian. Oh! my impenitent hearers ; call to remem- 
brance your own secret communings with your heart—when 
that heart was balancing its eternal destiny—when the question, 
** what shall it profit me if I gain the whole world and lose my 
own soul ?" possessed your whole conscious being. Aye, and 
when you made promises to give yourself up to God at some 
future time— secret vows, Z0 be sure, but known in Heaven, and 
registered there—and yet to this day they are unfulfilled. Call 
to remembrance times when, within these walls, you grieved the 
spirit of God, and that spirit has left you— ‘‘joined to his 
idols," it seemed to say—and to this moment you are in your 


sins. 
Haste, oh sinners, to return, 
Stay not forthe morrow’s sun, 
Lest thy lamp should cease to burn, 
Ere sulvation’s work is done. 


And, in calling to remembrance the former days, the Daily 
Unioa Prayer Meetings, held here for nearly twelve months, 
and closed only in May last, are not tobe forgotten. During 
those meetings not only ministers, but a great company of 
Christian men, many living in our midst, and many coming 
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among us as strangers, and yet uniting by prayers and entrea- 
ties to lead you to be reconciled to God. Now, ifall the sermons, 
and appeals, and prayers, and exhortations were gathered 
together, what a mighty accumulation of motives would they 
make, showing how much you have resisted, and how much 
has been done to lead you to the love of Christ. Surely, if you 
believe not these, neither would you be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead. 

Dying sinner! will you not, th's day, give yourself away 
to God? or shall the remembrances of hours and days passed 
in this sanctuary only await you at the bar of God, there to be as 
swift witnessess against you. 

But these remarks must be brought to a close. Unnumbered 
reflections come thronging to the mind, but time forbids their 
utterance. Let us thank God, ere we part from this place, for 
all the good we have here received ; for blessings have here rested 
upon some of us; and, sure am I, that when God shall, at last 
make up his redeemed ones, that of many it will be said '' this 
and that man was born in her." We have often, indeed, felt 
that ‘‘strength and beauty have been in the sanctuary." (Psalm 
96: 6.) Here have we received new views of truth—higher 
revelations of the nature of Christian duty and privileges, as 
set forth in God's Word. Here character has been purified— 
here holy purposes have been resolutely formed—here Jacob’s 
ladder has been let down, and angel promises have descended, 
and whispered to us of that better land where all is light and 
love. 

It only remains with us now to ask ourselves, have we been 
suitably grateful to God for all the goodness manifested to us 
here ; and, as we leave this place, do we depart resolving, by 
divine strength, to be more faithful to our Master and Lord. 

In a little while, and we hope to assemble in our new house 
of worship, with more of comfort and more of beauty in an 
external sense. But remember, brethren, it remains with our- 
selves ‘‘whether the glory of the latter house shall be greater 
than the former." (Haggai 2; 9.) Let us remember that it is 
one thing to erect a house of worship, and another thing to 
behold it filled with the spiritand glory of the Lord. But God 
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has said, ** ask, and the spirit shall begiven." Let us then, go 
forth trusting in the strength of our Great Master to bring us 
all, when we are done with his earthly worship, to meet in His 
upper sanctuary, in the temple not made with hands—where God 
shall wipe away all tears from our eyes; where there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow nor crying; neither shall there 
be any more pain, for the former things shall have passed away. 

And, now, let me close by rehearsing to you a song of the 
Church, as she is passing on through the wilderness to her home 
triumphant in glory. 


Far down the ages now, 
Much of her journey done, 

The Pi'grim Church pursues her way, 
Until her crown be won. 


The story of the past 
Comes up before her view ; 
.How well it, seems to suit her still 
Old, and yet ever new. 


It is the oft told tale 
Ot sin and weariness ; 

Of grace and love yet flowing down, 
To pardon und to bless. 


No wider is the gate, 
1 No broader js the way, 
No smoother is the ancient path, 
That leads to life and day. 


Nosweeter is the cup, 
Nor le s our lot ot ill; 

"T was tribulation ages since— 
"T is tribulation still. 


No slacker grows the tight, 
No feebler is the tov, 

Nor less the need of armor tried, 
Of shield, and spear, and bow. 


Thus, onward yet we pfess, 

. Thro' evil and through good ; 

Thro’ pain and povceity and want- 
Thro’ perils and through blood. 


Still faithfal to our God, 
And to our Captain true, 

We follow where He lends the wy, 
The Kingdom in our view. -[Bonar. 


BoP ESN LA 


As stated in the preceding Discourse, it has been alleged by 
some that the old Presbyterian Church building was built and 
originally designed, not for a /resbyterran Church, but fora 
Unton Meeting House, equally open to the use of all Christian 
denominations. In order to disprove all such unfounded alle- 
gations, to remove the slightest doubts which may have existed 
as to our Presbyterian title to the property, and as a matter of 
interest, it has been thought proper to annex copies of some 
of the original papers now in the possession of the Church 
Trustees. The Pastor in his sermon has alluded to the 77tle 
Bond and Deed given to the Trustees for the lot of ground on 
which the house was built. The following subscription shows 
what was the desire and intention of the donors. It is the 

ORIGINAL BUILDING SUBSCRIPTION. 

The undersigned, being desirous to have a Presbyterian Meeting House for Evans- 
ville and its vicinity, promise to pay the sums severally arnexed to our names, to 
Trustees hereafter to be appointed by the subscribers, Said house to be 30 by 50 feet, 


of brick, with walls IS feet In height, to have 8 windows with 40 lights in cach, of 

glass 10 by 12, with two doors, and a floor jointed, not planed, and a good roof. 
EVANSVILLE, April 20th, A. D., 1831. 

NAMES. AMOUNT. NAMES. AMO CNT 


John Shanklin... usus 


Silas Stephens, in Sa ldlery,...... 


A. Warner,.. Julius Harrison ......... 
N. Rowley,.. a Riehard Browning, 
Calvin Butler,......... 75 00 Alexander Johnson 


Luke Wood, $25 cash, Labor $5) 73 00 
Wm. Olmsted $4 cash Labor 


Amos Clark, 


David Neglev,....uueee 2800 
James Lewis,........ ess 25 00 


John Mitehell, . 
E. Hull, in labor,................ 
EDAR E'ullerton;....-5. 5. X. du pro100 


In pursuance of theabove subscriptions, a meeting was held, 


Marcus Sherwood,... 
Archippus Gillett,. 
Daniel Tool, in Tailoring,........... 
John W.Dunucan,in leather 
CASH je Dana 20 00 
Robert Bnrnesr- 17e. Toh iiaii 
John W. Talleston,. 
John Ingle, 
Levi Price, in labor, 
M. D. Robertson...... .............. 


which, by the following official record, organized the enterprise 


by the 
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ERECTION OF TRÜSIREES. 


Ata meeting of the subscribers for building a Presóyterzan 
Meeting House in the town of Evansville, at the house of 
Alanson Warner, on the 23d of April, for the purpose of elec- 
ting Trustees in pursuance of the subscriptior, at which meet- 
ing David Negley was elected Chairman, and James Lewis, 
Secretary, and the following persons chosen as Trustees ; Amos 
Clark, Alanson Warner, Wm. Olmsted. 

DAVID NEGLEY, Chairman. 

James Lewis, Secretary. 


Rev. Carvin BUTLER, 

Str— The undersigned having been appointed 
trustees for the purpose of procuring and appropriating funds 
to the building a Presbyterzau Meeting House in the town of 
Evansville, have made the effort to obtain necessary subscrip- 
tions for that purpose, but are satisfied we will not be able to 
obtain sufficient funds in this vicinity to accomplish the object. 
A number of individuals have shown by thcir subscriptions 
the deep interest they feel in the accomplishment of so impor- 
tant a matter. This fact, we beleive, will be equally obvious to 
others as to ourselves, when they are toldthat there are sub- 
scriptions from fifty to seventy-five dollars by persons not worth 
more than from five to eight hundred dollars. Yet, with all 
the exertion we can use, we believe we must fail in the under- 
taking, unless through yout agency we can procure assistance 
from our eastern friends. Knowing that you are about to make 
a journey through the eastern part of the United States, we 
have thought proper to request and authorize you in such man- 
ner and at such times and placesas you may think proper, to 
solicit assistance for the accomplishment of the before-mention- 
ed object. It is not our intention to build an expensive 
building, but one that will cost between twelve and fifteen 
hundred dollars, but even for this small sum we are compelled 
to solicit the assistance of our more blessed and wealthy friends. 
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The importance of a place of public worship in Evansville 
will be acknowledged by al! who are acquainted with its situation. 
At this time there is not a convenient or comfortable place of 
worship in town or its vicinity—not even a good school 
house. During the fall, winter and spring, owing to the 
uncertain and uncomfortable place of meeting, it may emphat- 
ically be said that the cause of Zion mourns because few attend 
her solemn feasts. In addition to this, the importance of the 
situation, both as a landing place for boats upon the Ohio River, 
and terminations of stages which travel up and down the 
Wabash River, renders this place a more central and suitable 
one for such a building than others between the falls and the 
mouth of the Ohio River. As there is no other place within 
that distance of equal importance in these two points of view, 
we therefore hope, if it is consistent with your views, that you 
will use your endeavors to procure the necessary assistance, and 
any donation in furtherance of our designs, will be thankfully 
received and faithfully appropriated. 

WM. OLMSTED. 
A. WARNER. 
AMOS CLARK. 


EvaNsvirrE. April, 1831. 


The funds raised by Mr. Butler of friends in the East, 
enabled the Trustees to go forward with the enterprise; and 
the manner in which Mr. B. and the dqnors intended they 
should be expended, the following receipt, found among the 
Church papers, conclusively shows: 

“Rec'd of Rev. Calvin Butler, Three Hundred Dollars, 
which we pledge ourselves shati be sacredly appropriated for the 
purpose of building a Presbyterian. Meeting House in the town of 


Evansville. 
WM. OLMSTED Trustees 


i 

AMOS CLARK. . + ‘of the 
A. WARNER, | Society. 
EVANSVILLE, Sept. 26th, 1831. 
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THE BUILDING CONTRACTS 


Specify that the Church to be built is to bea ‘* Presbyterian 
Meeting House." The mason's contract, dated January 14th, 
1832, reads as follows: 

‘It is agreed between Amos Clark, William Olmsted, and 
Alanson Warner, Trustees of the Evansville Presbyterian 
Church and congregation, of the one part, and John H. Camp- 
bell, of the other part, as follows, to-wit: The said Trustees 
agree to furnish brick, lime and sand, for building the walls of 
the Presbyterian Meeting House in Evansville," &c., &c. 

Another contract dated April 17th. 1832, begins as follows: 

** Article of agreement between James Ring of the one part, 
and the Trustees and their successors of the Evansville Presby- 
terian Church and congregation of the other part, Witnesseth 
—That the said Ring agrees to frame the timbers and put on 
the roof of se Presbyterian Meeting House now building in 
Evansville. ” 

“ Rec'd, Evansville, Oct. 26th, 1831, of A. Warner, Trustee 
for the Evansville Presbyterian Church and congregation in 

Evansville, one hundred and seventy-seven dollars sixty-two 
and a half cents, for which I have delivered to s'd Warner and 
the other Trustees, a klin of Brick in the town of Evansville, 
supposed tobe sixty-five thousand, and bind myself to make 
that amount up by the first day of May next should they fall 


short. 
BARNEY CODY." 


After the building was enclosed subscriptions were made for 
completing it, of which the following is one. 

To assist in furnishing the Presbyterian Meeting. House in the 
town of Evansville, We, the undersigned, promise to pay the 
Tustees of said Meeting House the sums annexed to our 
several names, the same being by them when received appro- 
priated for the purpose aforesaid. 

Dated 18th of Oct., 1832. 


NAMES. AMOUNT. | NAMES. AMOUN 
5 


T. 


00 


i 


Jno. Pritehet. in blacksmithing, $5 00 fia soon Fairchild, in the same,...... $ 


REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS, 


OR 


Thirty Years in the Ministry 


IN THE 


City of Evansville, Ind., 


Being a discourse first delivered in the First Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Oct. 26th, 1879, and then, by request, 
in the Walnut Street Church, Nov. oth, 


BY THE 


REV. W. H. McCAR ER. 


Also, now, behold, my witness is in heaven, and my record is on bigh. 
` —Job. 16: 19. 


1880. 


Tne following discourse, reviewing his thirty years of 
service in this city, was delivered at the First Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Sunday, Oct. 26th, and re delivered at the 
Walnut Street Church by request, by Rev. W. H. McCarer. 
It is replete with reminiscences of great interest to many 


readers, and full of pathetic reflections. 


SERMON. 


Also, now, behold, my witness is in heaven, and my record is on high.— 
[Job 16: 19. 


On the last Saturday evening of the month of October, 1849, 
with my wife and three little children, I landed at your wharf; 
and, on the next morning, 28th day of October, the Sabbath, 
began my public ministry, as pastor elect of the old Presbyte- 
rian Church, whose edifice, called then by the older residents 
by the various epithets, ‘‘Church in the Woods," ** Church on 
the Hill," and ‘‘ Little brick Church," occupied a site on Sec- 
ond Street, where are now located the offices of the Demokrat 
and Courier. It was still ‘‘on the Hill," but the Street was 
graded some ten feet below, so thatthe place of worship was 
reached by two flights of stairs on either side, admitting you to 
a pillared portico, which was surmounted by a pretty spire, 
neither of any special pretentions and yet giving some conspic- 
uousness to this temple of the Lord. 

As our boat neared the wharf, the sun had just hidden itself 
beneath the crimson west, and the bell of the little spire was 
chiming its evening call, and, to the question of my young wife, 
'* what bell is that?" my answer was, ‘‘ that is our bell calling 
the choir together for rehearsal." 

I wish I could give the history of that choir. * 


“It is deserving of mention that it was then, and for years after, under the conduct 
of the late Col. C. K. Drew, of the old Exchange, ou lower First Street; where, in 
its then seemingly spacious Dining Room, nearly all the Churches of the city. 
througb the generosity of **mine host," held numerous festivals and concerts. 

Colonet Drew’s son was then quite young, but presided over the Melodeon, and 
for years after entering the larger edifice, he was Church organist. For services 
during the war he was brevetted, and is now known as his father was, as Colonel 
CU. K. Drew, being still, with his accomplished wife, members of the Church and 
efficient members of the Choir. Thirty years in this good service of the Sanctuary. 
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By invitation of the church I had spent some three weeks in 
the city in the spring of the year, which visit led the church to 
extend me a call to become its permanent Pastor, the delay to 
entering immediately upon my work being determined by pru- 
dential considerations connected with the health of my family. 

There is a popular impression that the time of my coming 
here marked my ordination to the ministry. This is not so; 
for six years and a half previously **I dwelt among mine own 
people," constituting one of the strongest rural congregations 
within the boundaries of the Philadelphia Presbytery. 

It may not be amiss here to say that the correspondence 
which resulted in my settlement in the West was carried on by 
Ex-Governor Baker. My name had been suggested to the 
church by the distinguished Albert Barnes, whom I had known 
from my youth and who recommended me to the church. 

Governor Baker was the first man to take me by the hand 
when I stepped upon the shore of your city, inviting me to his 
humble cottage—still standing in its simplicity, but the flowers 
and woodbine gone with her who twined them and made it a 
home of beauty. There I ate my first meal, being subsequently 
entertained by Mr. Samuel Orr and his excellent family. These 
two men—- I name it with pride and gratitude— were among 
my first friends, and they have been among the firmest and best 
friends I ever expect to have on earth. 

Well do I remember the smiles of that beautiful Sabbath 
morning, that, together with the smiles of my people, gave me 
a welcome to my work! This work began by making my way 
first to the Sabbath School, where I announced to the children 
that I had come to be their Pastor, and then, afterward, to the 
general congregation, where I delivered my inaugural discourse 
from the text, ‘‘ For I determined not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ and him crucified,” and here, after these 
many checkered years, I find myself meditating the inquiry 
that has protruded itself a thousand and a thousand of times— 
‘ Have I been faithful to my avowal and my pledge? Have I 
sought to know, among the people of this city, nothing but 
Jesus and Him crucified >” As I ponder the simple but moment- 
ous question, I am silent, remembering that God only knows— 
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that the One only infallible witness is in heaven—that the only 
infallible record is on high. 

It were natural, and if there were time, it would be interesting 
to dwell upon what the city then was, its dimensions, its appear- 
ance, and this in contrast with its present showing. 

It was then acity of perhaps less than 6,000 inhabitants. It 
was seemingly zz ¢vansztu, and from being a somewhat preten- 
tious village, with some little notoriety, was stepping forward to 
challenge a place among the stalwart cities of the State. Its 
proportions and weight were very modest. It had a quadrisect- 
ed square, at one intersection of which was a little green Court 
House, at another a wooden jail building with its annexed 
Sheriff's Residence (Mr. Terry its occupant.) Opposite the 
Court House was a diminutive market house and just as dimin- 
utive a school edifice, and the remaining fourth, where the Court 
House now stands, was, I think, the resort or stand for country 
wagons. 

Our noble wharf—with no superior along the whole Ohio's 
length—was just completed, the grading of the contiguous 
streetsin progress. Telegraphic communication, I think, had just 
been established with Louisville and as yet a novelty. "There 
was no railroad, but the construction of one I think, to Mt. 
Carmel via Princeton, was enthusiastically discussed. But the 
consummation most devoutly wished for of all things, was the 
canal; that was to make all things new and particularly great, 
and our city metropolitan. There was but one railroad in all 
the State, from Madison to Indianapolis. 

It we except the old warehouse on Water Street, below Pine, 
there were but three buildings at all conspicuous. The State 
Bank, still standing on Main Street, and the then imposing 
brick residence of Hon. Willard Carpenter, not fully completed, 
and with a deep slough between it and the main portion of the 
city ; and that now knownas Barnes’ residence on Water Street, 
contiguous to Sunset Park. These large buildings, at that time 
among the humble dwellings and cottages around, had a very 
formidable appearance. 

The city was indeed of contracted and indefinite extent. 
There was but little of it beyond Third and Fourth Streets from 
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the River. Where you now go to the depot of the E. & 
T. H. R. R , you then went to the country, although very near 
tothe now depot stood the folly and failure entitled, at that 
time, the Bull's Head Tavern, in that part of the city centering 
upon Main, and a few blocks thereupon I still meet with old 
“land marks," but practically, I can say, I have seen the whole 
city rebuilt and built. Of the old part the then buildings have 
given place to new, and where there was nothing, we have 
now either massive buildings for commerce and manufacturing, or 
palatial homes or multitudinouscottages. The church buildings 
were all smalland of simple style. The most pretentious so far 
as an attempt at church architecture proper is concerned, was the 
building known as Viele Hall. And there were only eight of 
these plain structures—one of them only still used for divine 
worship, though greatly transformed—St Paul's Episcopal 
Church, corner of First and Chestnut Streets. I now call to 
mind twenty-eight new church edifices that have been dedicated 
to public worship since my coming and in the consecration of 
not a few of which I have taken some formal or informal part. 

Only two clergeymen beside myself, who were here in 1849, 
are here now. Rev. J. V. Dodge had just then dissolved his 
connection with the Vine Street Church, of which he was the 
first and for some ten years the very acceptable pastor. Rev. 
J. A. Saupert, of the German Lutheran Church, isthe oldest 
resident pastor in Evansville. He was on the ground when I 
came. 

A few words as to the then state of religion aud the work of 
evangelism and reform at that early date 

The church of which I became pastor, now the Walnut Street 
Church, was small in numbers, perhaps not more than thiity 
actual members, but a most sterling and faithful nucleus to 
commence with. The Church had been in: existence twenty- 
eight years. We had, with the Church and congregation, such 
men as Ex-Governor Baker, John Shanklin, Dr. Wilcox, Dr. 
Morgan, Daniel Chute, Judge Olmsted, Dr. Lindley, Myron 
Safford, Alanson Warner, General James E. Blythe, J. H. 
Maghee, Judge Battell znd Judge Mathew Foster. 
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It is the impression that the last few years have been marked 
by a surprising breaking down ot denominational prejudices. 
Yet I bear witness of no such prejudice when I came among 
the Christian people of Evansville. I found confiding Chris. 
tian sympathy in all the denominations, and there was earnest 
co-working on the part of all. Practically, the feeling was, 
“let us help one another." 

This was exhibited in a marked degree in social and religious 
gatherings .and entertainments at which, so general was the 
gathering together, that, no matter which church spread the 
banquet, it wasa puzzle to know which was the most fully rep- 
resented by its good people. Christians then made common 
cause with one another. You ''beheld how good and how 
pleasant it was for brethren to dwell together in unity." 

There wasan epoch in the temperance work thirty yearsago. 
A large part of the sterling men of the city were. active ‘‘ Sons 
of Temperance,” holdingat the time very live meetings. The 
youth of the city were organized’ into ‘‘ Cadets of Temper- 
ance." Foremost amongst the earnest promoters of these youth- 
ful clans was the late Jolin Ingle, Jr., President of E. & C. R. 
R. Popular monthly meetings were held, with never a lack of 
speakers, in the old Locust Street Church, and in my own, 
where the enthusiasm was often hardly less than is now wit- 
nessed in our Red Ribbon Halls, How I should love to have 
the walls of old Locust Street re-echo the fiery eloquence that 
thundered from some of the Nestros of that day ! * 

Nor was there a lack of zeal in Sunday School work. The 
ideal school of to-day throws the school of former years into 
insignificance, but twenty-six or twenty-eight years ago in this 
city a larger portion of the children of outsiders were in our 

schools than are to be found there to-day. I know what I say. 


*As an evidence that, at that early date, the friends of temperance had some 
earnestness and not a little pluck, it is worthy of commemoration that on an elec. 
tion day,the friends of one of the candidates procured a barrel of whisky, and 
knocking in the head and supplying a suitable supply of tin cups, advertised the 
free voters in general and the friends of their candidate in particular that there 
was not only asupply of tickets but of free whisky; also. John Ingle, Jr., the mo- 
ment he heard it, declared that that thing should not be, and, forthwith started for 
the barrel and with the helpof a friend or two, emptied its contents upon the 
ground amid the plaudits of the friends of temperance, and the anger and chagrin 
of its enemies. 
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For several years monthly meetings where held, and by a system 
practically carried out, committees semi-annually canvassed the 
whole city with the intent to bring the very least child into some 
one of our schools, and not a few Christian workers remember 
the golden age of our mission schools, memorable in Crescent 
City Hall; and which had its culmination a dozen years ago. 
Who go now into the desolate homes and tenants of our city ? 

I have seen the whole of our beautiful common school sys- 
tem germinate, bud, blossom and bring forth its beneficent fruit. 
There was no public school system when I came. The present 
system was inaugurated in 18-3, having for its chief champion 
and as worthy of all honor for grading it to its proud rank, 
Horatio Q. Wheeler, Esq.— soon seconded as worthy coadjutor, 
by the Hon. Wm. Baker, for many years the Mayor of the 
city. 

But many think it time to refer to my own special work as a 
minister of Christ. In the third year of my ministry God so 
greatly prospered us that if was deemed necessary to enlarge 
our habitation, which to me then seemed as David expresses it, 
“The Habitation of His Holiness; the place where His Honor 
dwelleth. ” 

The rear gable end of the building was removed and so ex- 
tended that with the construction of a small organ gallery we 
had addittional seating of at least one third more. The growth 
of the Church continued to be healthy and substantial. In the 
winter of 1856-7 a marked revival was enjoyed and many valua- 
ble additions to the Church received. Two years after, there 
was another season of awakening and refreshing. 

In 1859 the Church decided upon the erection of a new edi- 
fice. The foundations were then laid, and in March, 1860, 
** the Church on the hill" was no more, its venerable walls were 
removed, a few of the brick, however, sacredly preserved and 
lovingly incorporated in the new building on Walnut and Sec- 
ond Streets 


The memorial discourse, the last pronounced in the pioneer 
Church, was published and is now in possesion of some of the 
older members of the Church. 
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The convenient basement of the then new building was entered, 
on the first Sunday of February, 1861. It was a season of 
deep religious interest throughout the city during the winter, 
though, at that time, the excess of interest was abated. It was 
one of the most remarkable works of grace known in the city. 
It commenced in the Locust Street M. E. Church, under God, 
through its pastor, Rev. Dr. Gillett, who seemed especially 
raised up and qualified from on high for that great event, The 
Walnut Street Church came in for its share of the blessing, 
and some sixty persons were then added to it, at its first com- 
munion in the new basement, The two years between 1861 
and 1863 were spent in persistent effort to complete the edifice, 
and, on the first Sundy in February, 1863, the Rev. Dr. Tuttle, 
of Crawfordsville, preaching the discourse, the building was 
dedicated to the worship of the triune God, with B Pnksgining: 
and the voice of melody. 

Five years longer I went in and out among my people, 
breaking unto them the word of life as I was able, at the end 
of which time I was led to the conclusion that my retirement 
from the pastorate was expedient, and I announced publicly, 
that, atthe next meeting of the Presbytery I would ask to be 
retired. The Presbytery consented to my request, and in April, 
1868, after serving the Church eighteen years and six months, 
my pastorate ceased, my pulpit was declared vacant, and my 
official connection with the people of Walnut Street at an end. 

How quickly then thronged the memories of those eighteen 
years and more of the best years given to men. Years of 
ardor and the strength of one's manhood, and to me naturally 
embracing the chiefest of the work of my life. It was then I 
called to remembrance the years that were past, and there was 
forced upon my hearing what others did not hear—a voice 
that said, **Write Blessed are the dead that die in the Lcrd from 
henceforth ; Yea, saith the spirit, for they rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them." 

And I said to myself, through divine grace I hope to ‘‘ die 
in the Lord." As to the resting from labor, I have never 
concerned myself much, for I have loved to work for the Mas- 
ter, and His yoke has never been grievous. But, when I die 
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— I said to myself—what will be the result of this very consid- 
crable portion of the best days of my life? Will my work fol- 
low me? Willanything remain for the generations to come? Will 
the seed that I often went forth weeping, scattering it here and 
there, will any of it remain and will it go on unfolding and 
unfolding harvest after harvest, so that, in the evening, I shall 
come rejoicing, bringing some of the sheaves with me? 

My heart's desire and prayer to God is that the Walnut 
Street may arise and shine and that the beauty of the Lord 
may ever be upon her. 

There are now some of my dearest brethren and friends, and 
from thence have gone many who are now entered into rest, 
having been cordial co-laborers with me, and toward whom I 
feel that I am moving, and with whom I shall take 
sweet counsel and talk of the loves and labors of the past. 
Sweet will be the greeting when we meet to see each other 
there, ‘‘knowing as we are known," to sit down in the Kingdom 
of our Father hereafter. 

Shortly after my retirement in 1868, I was appointed one of 
the Secretaries of the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
traveling in the interest of its Missionary Work. But in the 
Spring of 1874, some of my friends urged upon my acceptance 
the pastorate of the Second Avenue Mission Work. I accept- 
ed it. Without detaining you here, you know matters led to a 
new organization, with a change of location and the erection of 
this new and beautiful building, the First Avenue Church, which 
we are now seeking to put upon an enduring foundation, so 
that it may be to the people of this part of our city a fountain 
of good for years and years to come. 

But here a few reflections as to the manner and matter of 
my life among you, and my convictions of what is the best way 


of making the Gospel a power through the churches and its. 


ministry. 

As to the manner of my life, I think I can honestly say I 
have sought to be a true man, faithful in my calling, and ever 
ready to be to all the people ‘‘their servant for Jesus 'sake." 
I have aimed at all times and under all circumstances to stand 
up for the truth, and to stand up for the right. J have never 
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laid aside the Gospel trumpet, and never knowingly given it an 
uncertain sound. I have worked in season and out of season, 
in my own Church and as called upon in other churches, and 
among those who where of no church andas sheep without a 
shepherd. I have hastened to the call of the sick and dying at 
midnight as well asat midday. I have gone with the poor and 
with the rich, mid wintry cold and summer heat, saying now, 
with due consideration, that in no case have I ever declined to 
speak for the truth or to visit the sick, or to attend funerals when 
I was able. Yea, and that I have often gone beyond my 
strength, and gone with joy. 

As to my preaching and my utterances for Christ’s cause, it 
has been all the time the ‘‘old, old story." It has been Christ 
and Him crucified. I have had defined and positive convictions 
of truth, and he is not a man who has not, and I have express- 
ed my convictions, giving a reason of the hope that was in me. 
I have had my creed, not formulated from my own or any body 
else's philosophy, or after the wisdom of the world, but 
according to the Word of God. I have never been inclined to 
preach other than the words of truth as found inthe Bible. 
The symbols of my denomination I love, and I accepted and 
adopted them cheerfully and voluntarily, ever and only inter- 
preting them by the Word and not the Word by the symbols. 
From the beginning of my ministry I have held that the doc- 
trines and principles of my denomination scripturally set forth, 
do most highly exait God in his authority over men, and that 
they cevelop and foster righteousness, justice, truth and sincere 
liberty and good will in society, and that in setting them forth 
as a minister, I was working to lead men nearer to heaven, and 
aided in promoting the earthly interests of the community that 
I have long learned to love. 

And this allusion leads me to believe that while I have been 
emphatic and positive, in preaching my honest individual belief, 
my fellow Christians, who differ from me in certain points of 
doctrine and principle, will bear me witnoss that I have never 
made myself offensive or unready to co-operate in the common 
work for the common salvation. In building up my own de- 
nominational work, I have not depreciated the work of others. 


If I have had little ability to raise mortals to the skies, I have 
had none of the spirit to drag angels down. 

Thirty years of preaching, and I have yet to preach my first 
controversial sermon. There has been no sectarianism in my 
heart, no bitterness in my thought, no intolerance on my tongue. 
I have labored in all the denominations, and this was partic- 
ularly so during the earlier days of my ministry when our 
mutual needs were greater. By kindly invitation, and I think 
acceptably, I have ministered in homcs of affliction and 


bereavement. I have been widely among the people in times 
of gladness and sorrow, at the cradle and at the coffin, at tne 


bridal and at the burial; at the altar and at the bier ; weeping 
with those that wept and rejoicing with those that rejoiced. 

I cannot recount the number of baptismal and wedding 
ceremonies in which I had participated. I find parties to 
these offices of mine everywhere overthecity. I have baptized 
children whose parents I had baptized in infancy, and have 
married parties whose parents I was privileged to unite in 
holy wedlock. Children who were trained in my first Sab- 
bath School, are now found in substantial departments of life 
in extensive business firms; found connected with the press 
and in the pulpit; in office inthe service of the State, and in 
service of the United States. Two Suprintendents in this Church 
Sunday School, the present, and the one who has just retired, 
and the present Superintendent of the Walnut Street Schoo}, 
were scholars in my earlier school, and in my school of to-day, 
and as members of this Church are children of parents who as 
Sunday School children listened to me thirty years ago. 

Now; in hastening these reminiscences to a conclusion, I 
am not here to deny or to affirm, nor am I anxious to have any 
opinion eyen offered as to how much my poor efforts have aided, 
if at all, any of these in their life work or life journey, or 
whether those efforts may help to exhibit them at last as among 
the redeemed of the Lord when He cometh to make up His 
jewels. I am content to know that the Master whom I 
serve is keeping the account and keeping it correctly, and I 
know that he will, anyhow, give me better than I deserve. 
Behold, my witness is in Heaven: my record is on high. 


Or 


I had wanted very greatly in this memorial discourse to speak 
particularly to a question that comes up naturally and might 
be stated thus: After thirty years labor and observation, do 
you think that, as Christians and Churches, we are improving 
in our ways of reaching men by the gospel. andare our methods 
of practical work better, and is pure Christianity increasing, and 
are the churches of the city keeping pace with the progress 
of the city? A proper answer would furnish theme for two 
discourses. 

Our working for the extension of religion can never be 
improved upon, unless in the main it leads men to see that they 
are sinners, lost and condemned, and that they must perish 
forever unless they repent and are converted. Our gospel must 
be the same gospel preached at Pentecost eighteen hundred 
years ago. We shall never save men by representing them to 
be any better than lost in sin and under God's jüst displeasure. 
Nor are we likely to extend a pure and vigorous religion by low. 
ering its claims or authority. ' 

My long and deliberate conviction both as a worker and a 
looker on, is that Christianity gains nothing by compromises of 
any kind, nor by lowering her claims to suit the exactions of 
either pleasure loving professors ora pleasure loving world. 
Christians must show that their religion is a religion of happi- 
ness, and kindness, and love, and that, so far as they can do it 
without sacrifice of principle or duty, they are '' willing to be 
all thiags to ali men that they may by all means save some,”’ 
doing it for the gospel's sake. These have been the views by 
which I have shaped my life among you, and have sought to 
conform my church as to the matters appertaining to Christian 
morality and church conduct, say as to church entertainments 
and matters of financial need, where the usage is in the direction 
that ‘‘the end justifies the means," or *‘ let us do just this little 
evil that good may come." This is not a case ‘where, if the 
mountain will not come to Mohammed, Mohammed must go 
to the mountain. Without bitterness or ill will, or faultfinding, 
I have withkeld myself from all these things, and expressed my 
fears as to their tendeacies; and never did I feel a stronger con- 
viction than I do at this moment that these things have weaken- 
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cd and neutralized the moral power of the church, and detracted 
from her divine majesty as the elect of Christ. 

The moral power of all of our churchzs would at the present 
time be vastly greater than it now is, if, from the beginning, 
consistently and constantly it had shunned the entanglements 
of folly and doubtful morality, and doubtful expediency. Yea, 
if it had in the spirit of meekness and kindness rather erred on 
the side of severity than of the laxness and licentiousness into 
which too many have been drawn. The precipice is to have 
a wide berth rather than to be approached too closely. 

The same in clearly uttering the severer doctrines of the 
Gospel. Do it lovingly and kindly, but utter even the 
unpalatable truths of God. An emasculated Christianity is a 
powerless region. 

As to the relative advance of the churches compared with the | 
growth of the city, and perhaps I ought to speak only ot my 
own denomination, ] do think that we have not done all that 
we could have done if we had been more faithful. The influ. 
ence of our Church is not what it should be nor what it could 
soon be if we were consecrated, united, wide awake and working, 
Without work there can be no harvests. This city is a field 
white for harvesting, but who will be the laborers? 

There needs be co-operation among all our Churches. We 
are falling behind in the race—there is no concealing the matter, 
but past losses may be retrieved, and now is the time to do it. 
To delay it may be too late for ever. Each church should 
organize for its individual work, and we should be in correspon- 
dence with one another. Let us remember the Captain of our 
salvation holds us responsible that we lose no more ground, but 
go up at once and possess the land. 

A single thought as to my present work. I feel that I am 
now in my last earthly enterprise in the glorifying of Christ. I 
thank Him for what he has permitted me to do—enabled me to 
do--butthere is just one thing more that I beg at His hands. 
It is that He would give me grace and strength, with your 
faith and labor of love, my people! to bring our little church 
into such conditions, that I may say it is æ success ; that is, be. 
yond the contingent and so free from every embarrassment 
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which it is in our power, with the sympathy of its friends to 
frec it, that we can see our way clear to do the one only grand 
work which any church should care to do—the bringing of hon- 
or to Christ through the abundant saving of souls. 

I feel when I can do this—bring this church and lay it at the 
feet of Jesus as a trophy, and say ‘‘here, Jesus, am I and my 
people, the people whom thou hast given me, and here is our 
work. Webring it that it may bea star in the crown of a 
Saviour's rejoicing.” I feel that when I can do this I can then say, 
with the aged Simeon, '' Lord, now lettest thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine cyes have seen thy salvation." 

And I don't want my work in Evansville to close until I can 
do this, I have referred to work in the days of my prime, my 
undiscounted manhood. The strength of those days may not 
be in me now, but I know that God is ready to give me the 
strength needful for all that this enterprise demands—if only you 
will work with me—and so with no vaunting spirit but humbly 
depending upon divine grace, I offer myself to God and to you 
as ready to work with you all and with the foremost of you all, 
and, being your leader do challenge you to keep up with me 
in whatever may be agreed upon as most likely to prosper the 
church and ensure the blessing of God upon it. 

T As I ask of the Master, so will I— so do I ask of you, his- 
people—‘‘ What wilt thou have me to do?" Ready to spend 
and to be spent until God shall crown us with blessed victory. 
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